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FRET MCAIRIYIRID OM 
OF SAINT PAUL.* 
BY SUMNER L. FAIRFIELD. 
No psalteries or cymbals poured their waves 
Of music round his death-hour; no grand hymn 
Gushed from the tabret, and no gentle voice 
Of sorrow from the harp, to wail his doom. 
Alone amid his slayers and the foes 
Of Him they crucified, Paul calmly stood, 
Nor daring pagan hate nor dreading it, 
His white hair streaming on the autumnal wind. 
His countenance, trenched o’er by thought and care 
And toil and suffering, gathered, as he looked 
Upon the Preetor on his throne of power, 
The grandeur of his youth, the matchless light 
Of a triumphant intellect that grasped 
An immortality of bliss, and feared 
No mortal agony when death was heaven. 
‘ Thou art a Christian?’ Paul held up the Cross. 
‘Thou art a Hebrew?’ ‘ Ay, I was and worse.’ 
‘ Thou art a Traitor?’ ‘ Not to God or man!’ 
Cried the Apostle, and his monarch form 
Rose from the ruins of his years, and he stood, 
Like the unpeered statue of Olympian Jove, 
Before the quailing Paynim. ‘Edicts, hurled 
By Agrippina’s son, had Rome a soul, 
E’en from blasphemed humanity would call 
For vengeance on the uiterer. Where’s the guilt 
Of thought? the crime of faith, whose very soul 
Is low-voiced worship and still charities ? 
The loftiest mind most loves humility! 
The imperial ban—’t was uttered by the banned — 
Leaves deeds untouched but criminates the thought; 
Hales famished, homeless and — for this vain world — 
Hopeless believers of an humble faith, 
To judgment, not to trial, and allows 
The apostacy, it €’er arraigns as crime. 
Death or denial ! is the only law 
Of Rome, whose wings are o’er the world, to men 
So poor they have no pillow and so few, 
They have no power ; and yet the Palatine 
Fears they — they may subvert its giant might! 
Is truth so terrible to the ‘ immortal gods,’ 
That they in triumph tremble at a vcice 2 
Dreads the fierce Thunderer the cicada’s song ? 
Or your gay god of Revels, lest the charm 
Of his wreathed Thyrsis may depart when woods 
And cavernsare the palaces, and rills 
And berries all the banquet of his foes? 
Yet none of all thy fabled deities, 
Save hirsute fauns and lonely oreads, 
Behold our rites, or need shrink to behold. 
How should conspiracy consort with want 
And weakness so extreme, they lack the power 
To lift the dying head cr bear the corse 
Beyond the grotto where they weep and pray ? 
And who of all Rome’s Judges can arraign 
The Christian for a deed that could design 
Possession of a hamlet ? ora hut? 
We seek no empire save the free soul’s thought; 
We court no patron save Tue Crucirien ; 
We win no crown save that of martyrdom.’ 
* Smite, silence the blasphemer !’ shrieked the judge, 








“An extract from ‘The Last Night of Pompeii.’ a poem, which the 
author is fain to believe, has never received that examination due 
to every elaborate production of thonght. The death of the elo- 
quent and intellectual apostle is supposed to be narrated in dialogue 
between the principal persons introduced into the poem. The au- 
thor desires no more trom his countrymen than a candid perusal 
and unprejudiced judgment of his works, and 40 these every poet, 
who deserves the name, justly deems himseif entitled. 
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Robing his fear in wrath; ‘ too long we waste 
The empire’s time — chain the conspirator! 
And lictors! guard his cross from slaves, and all 
The baser multitudes that throng to hear 

The maniac treasons of the Nazarenes. 

Hoar brecder of sedition, thou must die!’ 


‘ Nature said that when I was born, and Gop, 
Ere that, a thousand ages, when sin rose 
From Hades. Not in vain have a'] the power, 
Splendor and guilt of Rome, before me passed 
In danger yet in solitude, and now 
I fold unto my bosom that deep death 


iI never sought nor feared, and thank the ruth 


Of that derision which ordains the Cruss. 
The master of your vast —of every realm, 


Sea, earth and sky hold, taught me by His groan 
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That the last breath was agony, but He 
Hath sent the Paraclete to o’ershadow all 
Who perish by his passion, and I go, 
Purple idolater! having wandered long 


| Through many years of weariness, to rest, 


Where, couldst thou ever share my bliss, this hour, 
With less of anguish, would pass o’er my soul!’ 
Then led they him unto* the Accursed Field 


| Beyond the Patriot’s Precipice, mid bands 


Of mailed Preorians, in the blaze of noon 
Beari:.g the Labarum, whose folds were dipped 
In the world’s blood; end proudly in the van 
The aruspices in purple trabee walked,t 

Their oakleaf chaplets waving: then in throngs, 
The mad Luperci, atheist priests of Mars, 

In crimson togas and broad burnished plates 

Of brass that mirrored carnage, followed quick. 
And the wild flamens of Cybele, stained 

By the red vintage, and the countless crowd 

Of magi, augurs, senators and slaves, 

Paphiaus and vestals, through the marble streets, 
From dusky lanes and sculptured palaces, 
Temple and furum and Cimmerian den, 
Outpoured in pageantry or squalid want, 

Like Scylla’s whirlpool fiends, to feast on death. 
’T was ever thus in Rome; she nursed her horde 
Of bandits, from the first, on blood, and war, 
Wedding with carnage, wrote her very creed 

In groans, and wrought her gods from myriad crimes. 
So on they led the martyr stooping low 

Beneath the felon cross, his glorious brow, 

Oft wet with dungeon dew, sviled by the dust 

Of the armed cohort, yet his undimmed eye 
Flashing its birthlight radiance unto heaven, 
Drinking revealments of God’s paradise. 

Oath, menace, jeers aud ribald mockeries, 

The vulgar’s worship of all greatness, passed 


| Like the sirocco o’er Campanian flowers 


Or snowpiles of the Apenines, gathering bloom 
And zepbyr freshness o’er his sainted soul. 

His lofty nature did, a moment, seem 

Burning in scorn upon his lips, and once, 
Clasping the heavy cross as ’t were a wand, 

He liited his proud ijorm and matchless head, 
And o’er the helmed lictors looked upon 





a cs | 
“Phe Ca..pus Sceleratus, where vestal virgins were buried alive 
when they tollowed the example ot Rh@wa sylvia. The Tarpeian 


Rock was not iar removed rom such appropriate neighborhood. 


+ The prognosticators of Rowe were aliowed extraordinary hon- 
ors; and their trabee or robes oi office nearly resemblec those of 


| The mockers — and they shrunk beneath his glance 

| Like grass beneath the samiel; yet no more, 

Hushing the spirit of his grandeur, he 

Deigned to deem earth his home, or earthly things 

Fit wakeners of his thought. And so he came 

Unto the accursed Field, and one, all shunned, 
Loathing, drave down the massy cross, whereon, 

With lingering patience, he had stretched and nailed, 
Through palm and sole, the martyr, every blow 

| ‘Tearing the impaled nerves, and through heart and brain 
| Sending a sick convulsion; but the pangs 

| Passed quickly o’er his features, though the limbs 

| Quivered, and, as he looked to heaven, a light, 
Brighter than all earth’s constellations blent, 

| Fell round the Martyr in his agony! 

|\‘A Prodigy! Jove flashes wrath! the gods 

| Forbid the death!’ shouted the multitude, 

| Like foliage fluctuating, as the spells 

| Of all-believing fear fell on their hearts. 

‘ All Rome shall perish if the Christian die!’ 





‘Hence, vassals! fools! home to your huts ! away!’ 
Passed the proud Prefect’s quick, stern, ruthless voice, 
Whose echo was an oracle. ‘ Ye slaves! 

The beast should batten on the slain, I know, 

| Ana ye can taunt and torture helplessness, 

And dread the very shade of danger’s ghost. 

But, by the Spectre River! Rome’s best spears 

| Shall search your dastard dust, if ye but speak 

| Ere each adores his Lares! hence ! away!’ 

The Gracchi from the Aventine dragged forth* 
For senators to slaughter well displayed 

The liberties of Rome; and they who held 

The Briton chief barbarian, shrunk away, 

When a patrician bade, withouta voice! 

| But bondage and brute violence are one. 

| Then, as the steps of the vast throng retired 

Like dying waves, the priests and guards outspread 
Their banquet on the plain beneath the tents. 

— The kalends of the seventh month had come — 
They bore to shield the sun, while there they watched 
The fever, famine, thirst, and pangs of death. 
Pheasants, Falernian, mirth, song, jest and oath 

| Inspired the revel ’neath the cross, and all 

|Care and command, save that whieh bade them see 
| The Martyr die, fled from their spirits now. 

| Wanton with wine, the priest revealed to scorn 

| His wiles and sophistries and oracles, 

| Blessing the phantom gods that shadows held 

| Dominion o’er the conscious fears of men. 

| Warriors portrayed, in tales of other climes, 

| Numidia, Arcady or Syrian realms, 

| The splendor of the spoil, the gems and gold, 

| The perfumes, luxuries and regal robes, 

| Fair slaves and diamonds, from the Orient shores 

| Wafted in homage to the diadem 

| That circled nations. Many a demon deed 

| And dark career of crime then first to light 

| Leapt from the dizzy brain of guilt, and moved 

| Applause and rival histories of acts 

|O’erpast ; how dusky kings in palaces, 

| Amid their pomp, gleaming magnificence, 

\| 


| * For attempting by the enactment of the Agrarian Law, to re- 
strain the exorbitant power of the patricians, Tiberius Gracchus 
| was assassinated in the Capitol by Scipio Nasica; Caius Gracchus 
and Fuivius Flaccus were killed by Opimius, the consul; Saturnius 
!\the tribune was murdered by a mob of Conscript Fathers; and 











the Euperors. Every superstition exalts its expositors ; and the|| Livius Drusus, on the same account, was slain in his own house. 


Roman priests well knew the power which iear and ignorance con 


All in Rome, who could not trace descent fiom the highwayman 


ferred upon thew, and abhorred in the same degree that they|| Romulus or some one of his least merciful banditti, were esteemed 
dreaded the illumination o1 Christianity The fasces, the trabee, | no better than vassals. The Romans never understood either jus- 
pfetexia, and curule chair were introduced by Tarquin Priscus}| tice, mercy, or freedom ; their dominion was acquired by the sword 


irom conquered Tuscany. 


without remorse, and it perished by the sword without regret. 
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Did perish in the flame, and none could save 

The victim, though they bore his coffers forth. 
How queens and virgin beauties in their bowers, 
On broidered couches slumbering, while their robes, 
Like zodiacs, glittered in the purple light, 

Felt not the serpent that trailed o’er their sleep, 

But died in their pavilions, voicelessly ! 











Should pierce the persecutor. — Oh, farewell! 

My brother ! blessed in Pisidia Le 

Thy walk and watching ! — To the Unknown Gdo! 
Are ye the worshipped wisdom of all Greece, 
When ye disd>n your thrice ten thousand gods, 


| Adoring Doubt or Demon, knowing not 
| The Deity revealed ?— Ye can attest, 
Then senators and knights, with mutual mirth, || 


I have not coveted the gold of earth, 


Discoursed of laws enacted or suppressed \ The gorgeous raiment or vain pomp of men, 


As suited Cesar; and quenched liberties, | 
Naming them treason ; and asserted rights, 
They branded as seditions ; and revealed 
To the unshuddering guards the mysteries. 
Of Rome’s proud Forum, where the agonies 
Of desolated kingdoms, and the shrieks 

Of nations in their bondage, and the tears 
Of eloquent affection to the lords © 

Of power were music and unholy mirth. 
Then round the Martyr mingled voices rose 
Louder, and laughter to impiety 

Replied, and men, the gods, truth, chastity, 
Love, honor, courage and fidelity, 

All were but mockeries to the rioters. 


‘Hercle! is this the Lupercal? ye howl 
Like Conscript Fathers when the spoil is lost ! 
Peace !’ said the Prefect —‘ see ye not the lips 
Of vou hoar traitor trembling with quick thought? 
Listen! he speaks his last, — his heart’s too old 
To linger in the torture of the tree!’ 


‘ The isles shall wait, Jehovah! for thy law,* 
And knowledge to and fro shall spread, till earth 
Utter Thy praise like voices of the sea!’ 

Thus spake the victim, in delirium, 

Wrought by deep anguish, wandering yet among 
The dear homes of his mission. ‘ Dangers wave 
Their wings around us, brethren ! and the waste, 
Boundless and shadowless, must stil] be trod! 

Yet not by dim lights of a doubting faith 

Are ye led on through wrong and woe and want, 
For the Anointed hath not left us here 

Without a Comforter, and hath He not 

Laid up, in many mansions, crowns of joy, 

Where mortal doth put on immortality ? 

Grieve not the Spirit! yet a little while, 

And ye shall reap the harvest and rejoice ; 

And though, ere then, this flesh must see decay, 

Yet I shall mingle with your prayer and hymn, 

By morn and eve — and breathe the Savior’s smile 
O’er the glad isles of Gentiles so beloved!’ 

Then spasms of vivid pain passed o’er his face, 

His eyes rolled back upon the brain, and left 

The pale streaked orbs writhing in gloom — the lids, 
Now folded to their lashes, cviling now 

In nature’s deep convulsion, till the veins, 
O’erfraught, seemed bursting o’er his haggard brow. 
His livid lips, parted by torture, breathed 

Deep undistinguished murmurs, then compressed 
Like sculptured curves and lines of thought ; the limbs 
Meantime, grew cold, and the dark gathering blood 
Forsook its own familiar temple, when 

The shadows of the sepulchre stole on. 

‘Dis leaves his realm to welcome him,’ said one. 
‘Peace ! thou discourteous knight! jeers skill not now; 
Thy mirth is motlied with mortality, 

And thou thyself mayst pray for Lethe ere 

The graceless Stygian grasps thine obolus. 

Put on thy knighthood! peace! he speaks again !’ 
And the proud Prefect flung his casque to earth. 


In moans, like autumn gusts, the Martyr spake, 
Hovering o’er shattered memories like the sun 
O’er broken billows of the shoreless sea! 

‘ Let me behold thy domes, Damascus ! meet 
It is the arrows of Life’s penitence 





* I have made the dying ejaculations of St Paul to consist mostly 
of portions of his own powerful writings. Nothing more 
beautiful or splendid can be found in any compositions —more 
vivid with the heart’s best emotions and the mind’s most lofty con- 





ceptions —than the remonstrances and arguments of the great 
Apostle, who devoted himself to the Bg ers of that religion he 
had once assailed, with an energy and enthusiasm and utter oblivi- 
on of self, which shou!d find more imitators among the curates of 
men’s souls. 


| But ministered in all, unto myself! 


| Ay, driven to and fro in Adria 

| Upon Euroclydon, no hope is left 

, But in the Wielder of the‘wave and wind. 

| Despair not! though sun, moon and stars are hid, 
| Jehovah watches from eternity ! 

| —Contend not, brethren; untaught man may win 
| Redemption from the deep crimes of his age, 

| And be a law unto himself; e’en Rome 

| Hath in her years of darkest guilt had such. 

| Oh, sorrow not like them who have no hope ! 
The seed shall not decay though I am dust! 

| — Why do ye scourge me, soldiers! know ye not 
|I am a Roman? I appeal to Cesar! 

'— Bring mea winter robe when thou dost come 

| Again —the night is cold among the hills, 

| And I am very weary! so, farewell!’ 

| Then the bare nerves and sinews sent their pangs 
|For the last time upon his fainting heart, 

| And, as beyond the trembling battlements 

| Of agonizing flesh, the spirit strove 

To flee, beholding heaven, the bitter strife 
O’erawed the infidel, and round the cross 

Stood silent pagan revellers! Once more 

The Apostle’s peerless mind gleamed out — his eyes, 
Living in the dark light of boyhood, flung 

Their dying splendors o’er the imperial hills, 
The mountains and the waters — while his pulse 
Intensely throbbed and paused — and the heart’s chill 
And fever rushed to life’s deep fount and spread 
A shuddering faintness and sick gasping sense 

| Of falling through infinitude, o’er all 

| The vital functions of his frame. ‘ My God!’ 

*T was but a hollow echo from the tomb, 

Yet it said ‘ Saviour ! let ne — see — Thy face!’ 
And Saul of Tarsus stood before his God! 


U7 GTA RO3ICGO. 

Few men, perhaps, are aware of the important ad- 
| vantages derived from a diligent and proper use of time. 
| How many hours are dosed away in unnecessary sleep ; 
| how many are spent in idle and useless conversation, 
which might be devoted to the acquisition of knowledge; 
ito the refinement of the taste; to preparing the moral 
and intellectual faculties for enjoying a higher and more 
rational happiness. Nobetter example could be pro- 
duced of what man may do by properly employing his 
leisure hours in useful studies than the distinguished in- 
dividual whose name stands at the head of this article. 








in Liverpool, England, of humble parents. His father 
was an Innkeeper and gardener, obtaining his livelihood 
by the labor of his own hands. While a child at school 
Mr Roscoe was noted for his propensity to reading and 
attachment to poetry. At an early period of his life he 
had committed to memory most of the historical plays'|| 
of Shakspeare, and studied diligently the Spectator and || 
Shenstone, whom he soon began to imitate. At twelve’) 
years of age he left school, and whatever acquirements || 
he attained were the fruits of his own industry. After || 
leaving school he was employed in cultivating a potatoe | 
field ; the produce of which he carried to market on his || 
head and then retailed them to purchasers. After three || 
years, he quitted this laborious occupation, and, that he 
might gratify his taste for reading, he entered an ap- 
prentice at the book-selling business, which he soon left; 
the following year he was articled to an attorney asa 
student at law; and thus commenced an anxious and 
troublous profession. Whether in the garden or law 
office, every spare moment was diligently employed in 
perusing some favorite author. The cultivation of his 
mind and the improvement of his taste stood next in 
importance to his profession. ‘An attachment to ele- 














William Roscoe was born the 8th day of March 1758, || 


gant literature, a love of study, a relish for the beauties 
of nature and art’ soon rendered Mr Roscoe an agreea- 
ble companion to all men of genius and cultivated un- 
derstandings. Among these was Frances Holden, a 
young man distinguished for his remarkable progress in 
scientific pursuits and classical literature. In company 
with this accomplished individual, Mr Roscoe first ac- 
quired a taste for foreign languages, and by his assis- 
tance made considerable progress in the French. Dur- 
ing their evening walks Holden frequently repeated 
passages from the most distinguished poets of Italy. 
The soft accents and sweetness of this enchanting lan- 
guage did not fail to make a strigig impression upon the 
active mind of Roscoe, who was led to apply himself 
vigorously tu its acquisation. He studied it by day and 
by night, till he had become thoroughly imbued with its 
spirit aud master of its rich treasures; of which he has 
left some most valuable specimens in his Lorenzo and 
Leo. 


A remarkable feature in Mr Roscoe’s character was 
his horror at causing pain and suffering to any living 
creature. ‘On one occasion,’ says he, ‘I determined to 
become a sportsman ; and, having procured a gun and 
| found an unfortunate thrush perched on the branch of a 
tree, I brought him to the ground with fatal aim; but 
was so horrified and disgusted with the agonies I saw 
him endure in death, that I have never since repeated 
the experiment.’ A useful lesson to many a thoughtless 
| lad. 

i Mr Roscoe’s sympathies were strongly excited in be- 
| half of the suffering Africans. Liverpool was, at that 
|tume, the chief mart of the slave trade in Europe; her 
i merchants had grown rich by the infamous traffic; her 
|| wealth was so extensively embarked in this channel, that 
|, the future prosperity of the place seemed to depend upon 
jj its continuance. Mr Roscoe’s humanity however rose 
|, above the selfish interests and prejudices which must 
| necessarily prevail in such a state of things. He openly 
|| opposed the iniquitous and inhuman practice ; he en- 
} ceavored to persuade men of business to convert their 
H capital into a more honorable branch of commerce; he 
,, roused up the moral feelings of the community against 
|| such glaring deeds of wickedness. Nor was his pen 
1 idle; his opinions were laid before the public in prose 
| and verse; in his pamphlets upon the slave question he 
|, demonstrated its injustice and appealed to the under- 
|| Standing and reason of men; in his poetry he held up 
_the frightful picture of the suffering and misery endured 
| by the injured African ; he touched the finest chords of 
'! human sensibility, and awakened, throughout the Brit- 
ish empire, a spirit, which rested not till it had broken 
| the last link of the chains and set the captives free. His 
| poems abound with high colored pictures both of the 
|| slave toiling under the lash of a task-master ; and the 
'|happy negro beneath the shade of the palm-tree and 
||planiain. In his poem of ‘Mount Pleasant,’ he holds 

up before the eyes of his townsmen the sufferings uf the 
| slaves, brought on them by the shameful traffic from 
| which the inhabitants of Liverpool had grown rich. 








| There Afric’s swarthy sons their toils repeat, 
| Beneath the fervors of the noontide heat; 
|} Torn from each joy that crowned their native soil, 
| No sweet reflections mitigate their toil : 
1] From morn to eve by vigorous hands oppressed, 
| Duil fiy their hours, of every hope unblessed, 
ij Tiil broke with labor, helpless and forlorn, 
From their weak grasp the lingering morsel torn, 
The reed-built hovels’ friendly shade denied, 
The jest of folly and the scorn of pride ; 
D-ooping beneath meridian suns they lie, 
Liit the faint head and bend the imploring eye, 
Till death in kindness from the tortured breast 
Calls the free spirit to the realms of rest. 

Shame to mankind! but shame to Britons most, 
Who ali the sweets of liberty can boast ; 
Yet, deaf to every human claim, deny 
That bliss to others, which themselves enjoy ; 
Life’s bitter draughts, with harsher, bitter fill, 
Biast every joy and add to every ill; 
The trembling limbs with galling iron bind, 
Nor loose the heavier bondage of the mind. 


In the second part of the ‘Wrongs of Africa,’ we find 
the following description of the dwelling of Matomba, a 
native prince, surrounded with the seenery of a tropical 


climate, and enjoying the freedom of unrestrained and 
savage life. * 
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Remote from peopled haunts, mid silent groves, 
Where palms and plantains intermixed their shade, 
And spread their broad leaves to the scorching sun, 
Matomba’s dwelling stood. — A crystal stream 
Gushed from the gloom and laved a chosen spot, 
That owned his constant culture : Aloes there 
: Shot forth their vigorous stems, and hung their bells 
: In graceful negligence ; Mamanthus spread 

His crimson bloom; the flowery Almond there, 


lecen and affairs of public life ; to perpetuate the acquire- | indignantly back a peacock arrow, which one of Gulli- 
| ments of youth beyond the limits of schoul, and to diffuse || ver’s Lilliputians might have safely caught as it flew. 
a more general taste for scientific and literary subjects, || If a despicable foe is let alone, he will soon tire himself 
so as to enable the town of Liverpool to keep pace with, |!out. Envy and malice are their own best punishment. 
if not to excel, other populons towns.’ By establishing}; Were the opinion universal that the best and greatest 
such institutions, by forming societies devoted to the cul-| country in the world is America, authors would not hur- 


tivation of useful and elegart arts, by spreading abroad || ry off to Europe and be compelled to embrace the alter- 


: world like fountains of love and truth, from which all 
that drank became wiser and better. He was emphati-| 
cally a self-made man; he boasted of no long line of, 
‘ illustrious ancestors; of no influential relations to lift, 
; him up to places of distinction; of no advantages be-| 
‘ yond the reach of every young ian; to his own untir-| 
" ing industry ; to his undeviating adherence to moral rec- | 
. titude in every action of his life is he indebted for all 
his success ; for all his literary reputation ; and for the 
‘i veneration and esteem that he has acquired in the world. | 
Froin the pennyless boy that sold potatoes in the market | 
ip ; ‘ A : | 
d of Liverpool, he raised himself to be the pride and glory | 
of of his native town, and the companion of the most dis-! 
% tinguished men in the British empire. His writings are | 
“ extensive ; he employed his pen upon almost every sub-| 
is ject of importance that agitated the public mind, polite | 
* literature, poetry, politics, the improvement of the con-! 
dition of man; but his greatest works were his Life of! 
1e te . | 
o Lorenzo de Medici and Leo X. which alone would en-| 
vas title him to an elevated rank in the literary world. The! | 
<n revival of the arts and sciences was a subject but little 
on known, though of high interest to every inquiring mind. | 
Its story was interwoven with a foreign Literature; the| 
mest essential information could be obtained only from| 
manuscripts, concealed in the cloisters and ducal libra- 
ries of Italy. Yet by persevering efforts, Mr Roscoe) 
surmounted every obstacle ; he ransacked the public and | 
private libraries of most of the Italian cities; and finally 
succeeded in producing a work that is known not only as 
far as the English language is spoken, but has been | 
translated into most of the tongues of modern Europe. 
One great object of his labors, and which he pursued 
with an anxious and persevering solicitude, was a refor- 
motion of the moral feelings and tastes of his own na- 
tive town of Liverpool. And he succeeded in convert- 
ing it from a slave-market into a respectable and intelli- 
gentcommunity. By his exertions more than one hun- 
dred thousand dollars was raised and placed in the hands 
of acommittee for the establishment of an Institution 
the report: — ‘If your committee were required to ex- 
plain, as briefly as possible, the advantages, public and 
find private, which this Institution’ is calculated to afford, 
iba, a they would beg leave to state, that it is intended to unite 
ypical the benefits of a strictly academical education with do- 
| and 














Profuse of fragrance, scented all the plain; 
And the gay Protea waved his silvery leaf, 
And glittered on the day ; — a thousand plants 
The favorites of the sun, whose vivid tiuts 
Decay and sicken in our northern climes, 
There in perennial lustre smiled, nor feared 
The chilling blasts of Eurus. 

Another distinguishing characteristic of Mr Roscoe’s | 
humanity was theabhorrence with which he beheld the | 
bloody tragedy of war, that was then converting Europe | 
into a vast slaughter-house, and filling the earth with | 
desolation and woe. All his eloquence was exerted to! 
restrain England in her mad career of foreign warfare; | 
to teach her that human happiness is the noblest and | 
only proper end cf government. The tempest of war} 
hung for a long time over the land, threatening to blot} 
out every hope of peace and comfort. Its fury was how- | 
ever spent in its violence, and Mr Roscoe lived to see} 
the correctness of his principles generally acknowledged. 
Such a triumph is the highest reward the good man re- | 
ceives for his labors. | 

| 














We come now to speak of Mr Roscoe’s literary char- 
acter, by which he is generally best known to the world. 
Great talents and literary attainments but increase the | 
malignity of the poison, which the works of bad men) 
are continually distilling into the minds of all with) 
whom they come in contact. Moral principle, however, | 
purifies as well as enlightens; and this shed a lustre of 


ataste for whatever is noble in science or nature, Ros-||native of starvation or abuse. 
coe laid a foundation for the lasting happiness and en-| 
during fame of his native city. 


Except our abominable system of political economy, 
| the greatest disgrace and folly of our government is the 
Few men could ever look back from the twilight of||impolitic encouragement afforded to foreigners in Amer- 


‘old age upon a life spent so actively, so industriously,||ica. Some of the most lucrative and responsible offices 


and so usefully to mankind, as Mr Roscoe. His whole! under our government are held by those ‘ who left their 
life was a series of energetic effurts for promoting the| | country for their country’s good ;’ while Americans, the 
happiness and elevating the condition of the human race. | \lineal descendants of our revolutionary fathers, are suf- 
All his desires seemed to centre in this single point ; all || fered to endure all the evils attendant upon penury and 
his actions ‘tended to forward this great design. His; ‘contempt. It is a fact of universal notoriety, that no 
long and useful life terminated the 30th of June 1831, in ‘people are so fascinated by titles as the citizens of our 
the 78th year of his age. ‘republic. It is equally well known that many, who fled 
from Europe to escape a dungeon or a halter, have found, 
\not only a refuge, but support and respectability among 
those who consider a love of monarchy as a distinguished 
, cme ‘characteristic of high rank in society. Baron Von 
presenting it to our readers. Our hope is, that it will be read — \tieiiees is an examule in ilustration of thees i 
that it will be ponde:ed upon, and that it may have an influence || ~ - aes 2 - AeBS SNESE- 
direet and salutary. We should ever be careful lest the absorbing ioe 


Concord Literary Gazette. 





So much of truth is covered by this article — written by the editor 
of the paper to which it is accredited — that we cannot refrain from 


interest which some subjects excite, so blindiold us that evils thick- 


air literary men, too, ar i giate 
en and flourish without our notice. — Ep. H. P. Our litera ¥ men, to, are unqualified for collegiate 


7 = : | professorships, and even for the humble stations of pri- 
GECS HIV GILUSIsl OW AMOSIRWOA. |vate tutors. It is necessary, therefore, to inform Europe 
Detupep by the vainglorious pretensions of England |, that America is yet a wilderness, and her inhabitants fit 

— ready to believe whatever she dictates, and to anath- | |for nothing but bearbaiting and gouging. ‘I was edu- 

emize whatever she disapproves— America has long cated in England’ is the boast of many an American 

crouched at the footstool of Britain, und suffered the cor- \|dunce. ‘No public school in this country would become 
ruption of an odious system of government to poison the | |my children,’ is the senseless vaunt of many an over- 
pure wellsprings of her institutions. The time has not||weening parent. Where is shame, Americans? where 





beauty and loveliness over all Mr Roscoe’s literary pro-|| yet arrived when the truth can be fearlessly uttered and||is honor? Where is that love of country, without 


ductions. Hence his works have gone forth into the 


promptiy believed. Foreigners usurp some of the most || Which we are like the beasts that perish? Shall we 


responsible offices in our land, and our republican gov-| never learn the dignity befitting such a nation as ours ? 
ernment is gradually undermined by the scarcely percep- || Who can patiently submit to the domination — the ad- 
tible, though ever insinuating labors of renegade Eng-||mitted, the caressed, the adored domination of Eng- 
lish. Full of conceit and importance, they arrive on||land ? 














|| of Adam. Instead of embracing exploded systems, I 
||have dared to anticipate the probable result of the pres- 


: || 
our shores, determined to demonstrate the glory of mon-|| Beware! the word should be echoed and reechoed for- 


| archy, and the shame-and infamy of equal rights and |’ ever, to all true Americans—beware of foreign influ- 


|privileges. Overawed and amazed at their reports, the) ence! beware of trusting such a locust horde of Irish 
juntraveiled Americans listen delighted to their asser-|! emigrants! Beware of committing your public offices 
‘tions, and readily join in the laugh which their carica-||— the education of your children — the welfare of your 
tures excite. Thus England is worshipped by the coun- | country, to the panders of despotism —the destroyers of 
| try from which it differs more thun any other beneath|| that high, noble, independent principle which wrought 
| the sun; thus adventurers from Europe institute and || out our liberty, and which guards our great republic. 
|;naintain their silent system of intrigue; thus America N. A. Magazine. 

| sinks in the scale of nations and becomes, what Ran- 
dolph termed her, the infant daughter of England, who 
apes her manners, follows her fashions, accredits her 
jcounsels, and kisses the crown which will ere long be 
\tendered as a precions gift. ‘The time is yet in futurity| 











OLD CLOCKS. 


I Love to contemplate an old clock — one of those rel- 


|ics of by-gone times, that come down to us wrapt in ven- 
| when the truth can be spoken toa people who will listen |! eration — telling their tale of simple yet touching inter- 
ito the voice that warns them of delusion, and bids them | est. How erect and prim it stands in yon corner, like 
look to the fatal issue of such unbounded admiration of}! s 
a country, the great mass of whose population is crushed || 
to the earth by the most detestable church and state sys-|! 


tem of misrule which was ever inflicted on the posterity 


ome faded specimen of maiden antiquity! Its face bears 
evident marks of beauty —of beauty decayed, but not 
obliterated. Itis plain that it has seen its best days, but 
equally evident is it that it was the pride and ornament 
of its day—unrivalled among its companions. How 
many eyes have watched the even tenor of its ways, as 
it moved on in the never-ending yet still beginning jour- 
ney of the hours. Hours! aye, years have gone by since 
that aged monitor of time first started on its course. 
And they who sat out with it, in the morning of life, 
whose notions were as active, and whose principles of 
vitality —if that may be called so which animates a 
clock — were as strong — where are they? Do they yet 
linger in the walks of the village? Can they be seen 
says the sweet Massinger, like an oracle. It is to be under the old oak tree, or at the door of the cottage + I 
feared that the citizens of the United States have too||S¢e them not there ; yet there stands the old clock, click- 
sensitively feit and resented impotent attacks. They ||?" blithely and patiently as —_— The ——— and foot- 
have betrayed a soreness and an impatience, perhaps, || S'@PS 47€ silent of those who journeyed up with it to the 





ent current of opinion; and though my youth will be 
objected and my enthusiasm mistrusted, yet Iam not to 
be deterred from the free expression of my thoughts, and 
the elucidation of my experience, either by the arrows 
of ridicule, or the battering engines of personal invec- 
|| tive. 

When it concerns himself, 


Who’s angry at a slander makes it true. 

















whose objects may be best learned from the conclusion of | which gave their calumniators but too much reason to|| full period of a good old age. A new race has sprung 


. : . ~ ‘ y 4? 
mestic and social habits, and a knowledge of the man-||elders; but it grieves me to see mycountrymen throwing Tempus fugit. 


believe that, had there been no indefensible points —no||"P, ong and far removed from the other; and as they too 
opening in their armor —they would not have recoiled watch the progress of the old clock, their hours are 
from the thrust. It ill becomes me—an humble mem-||#eetly passing by, and time with them will soon be at a 





my citizenship —to prescribe a course of action to my 


ber of a commonwealth, whose highest title to respect is||°!08¢: How impressive then the lesson taught by that 


old clock, and the simple inscription on its dial-plate — 


<nickerb ocker. 
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|best of my way back. Any one, who has approached a 
|grave-yard, or some dismal grove in a dark night, half 
|expecting to meet a ghost, can better imagine my feel- 
|| ings at this time, than I can describe them. Sir Walter 
||had indeed shaken my faith in the doctrine of demonol- 


ROMAW:D WAR IDISR. 


Original. 








‘I must go and see Roland,’ thought I, starting up from 





the quandary, whether to continue as I then was, snugly 
seated befuie the comfortable kitchen fire, or to retire to 


jaunt in the wind aud cold; —having that day returned 


from college. — Taking my hat, I directed my footsteps | 


to the cottage, for such we termed it. It was one of De- 
cember’s bitter cold evenings. ‘The winds howled wolf- 
ishly around me, and the stars twinkled brightly from 
the blue and cloudless expanse. Pulling my cap over 
my ears, and drawing my cloak closely around me, 1 soon 
came within sight of the cottage. 

It was situated about a quarter of a mile from my fa- 
ther’s house, ina deep and gloomy valley, a few rods 
from the public road, surrounded by a thick and dark 
forest of pine and hemlock, excepta small opening tothe 
road. A less classical, though more appropriate term 
for this cottage would be— log-house; for such in fact it 
was; having been built by my grandfather, who was 
one of the old settlers, and who, after having oceupied it 
a few years, chose a more eligible situation, when he 
built him a frame house. Whoever has travelled in the 
western states will have no difficulty in understanding 
what is meant by a log-house. The cottege, long before 
occupied by Roland,—or, as he was now called by the 
good people of the village, old Roland —had been con- 
sidered the peculiar property of that race of beings called 
witches, or in other words, it was haunted. No one 
could pass this place in the night without seeing blue 
lights, ghosts, and the like ; and hearing divers unearth- 
ly noises, which sorely annoyed the good old dames and 
children of the village. 

Soon after the close of the war of the Revolution, the 
individual, whose name I have mentioned, came to my 
grandfather’s reduced to a mere skeleton by disease, des- 
titute of comfortable and decent clothing, and in an alto- 
gether helpless condition. Here he found a welcome 
home, where he was soon restored to health and comfort, 
and became deeply ingratiated in the favor of my grand- 
father. Indeed, he was the only person with whom Ro- 
land was on terms of the least intimacy; and such was 
my grandfather’s attachment to his guest, that on his 
death-bed, he most solemn]y enjoined upon my father to 
be kind to Roland, and see that he did not suffer. 

After the death of my grandfather, Roland secluded 
himself from all society, and selected for his abode the 
cottage of which I have been speaking. He might have 
been welcome at my fathers: indeed, he was urged to 
stay, and was ofiered the use of a comfortable room and 
ample accommodations —but he could not be prevailed 
upon to continue with us. The inhabitants of the village, 
especially the matrons, regarded this mysterious person 
with a suspicious eye; nor were their surmises entirely 
groundless. His whole history was shrouded in the 
profoundest mystery ; and though at times he was some- 
what communicative, he was always careful to evade all 
questions whatever, which had the least reference to his 
own history. From the great familiarity which existed 
between him and my grandfather, it was supposed by 
the honest neighbors, that they were possessed of a very 
important secret in relation to some dreadful crime, of 
which the stranger was guilty. It was inferred from 
some of his expressions, that he had been in Europe ; — 
and from a commanding, though unassuming air which 
seemed natural to him, and which struck an awe into 
the minds of all with whom he had the least intercourse, 
it was supposed that he had occupied some high station 
in life; —and who could he'be, but one of the three 
Regicides, who were said to be ia the country? Some 
said he was atory—others that he wasa murderer; 
but by far the greater part considered hima being of 
supernatural agency; and what went far to confirm this 
belief, was his living in a haunted house. 

Such being the character and circumstances of my 
intended host, and such the reputation of the old cottage 
—perceiving no footsteps in the roud—although the 
snow ia. !] in some days—and no light at the window, 
the reader wili nut be surprised that Eshoald have hesi- 
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bed, considerably exhausted and stupified by my day’s|| 


logy, but now strange objects flitted before my eyes, un- 
earthly sounds rang in my ears. A chill of horror dart- 
ed through my breast, and almost petrified me. A mo- 
| ment, however, brought me to my senses, and striking 
| up a whistle to drown all noises, and fixing my eye upon 
| the cottage, 1 determined to look at nothing else. I 
approached the dvor, and trembling, gave a knock. It 
rang like a death knell through my soul: and all was 
jstill. I determined to knock again, and run for my life, 
if not answered. Accordingly, placing my earas near 
jas possible to the door, I knocked; and heard, though 
|indistinetly, the words, ‘come in.’ I entered ; and in an 
instant, appeared before me the old man, who wasseated 
in his arm-chair before a small bed of embers, his chin 
resting upon his breast, down which flowed his silvery 
beard, which always to me seemed possessed of com- 
manding sanctity. He seemed to wake as from a reverie, 
and as he gently raised his head, my eye caught the 
faint light reflected from his cadaverous countenance, 
and Icould hardly persuade myself that the spirit had 
not departed ; while I stood in speechless amazement. 
He soon recognised me, and grasping my extended hand 
with the warmth of paternal affection, ‘I am happy once 
more to see you,’ said he, ‘ Heaven has heard my prayer, 
and I ask no more.’ 





The faint and solemn tone with which he uttered these 
words, together with the peculiar circumstances of the 
oceasion completely overcame me. The image of the 
fell-destroyer was enstamped upon his countenance, and 
his voice sounded to my ear, like an echo from the tomb, 

Do you ask, Reader, the cause of my emotion? I will 
tellyou. Roland had always been kind to me, as a fa- 
ther. Tome his cottage had always been a welcome 
home. When a boy, and when my companions were 
engaged in their amusements, it was my delight to steal 
away from them, and spend my time with the old man, 
who seemed equally pleased with my society, and always 
amused me with interesting stories, or engaged me in 
pleasant conversation. Nor did my attachment dimin- 
ish in the least. AsI grew up, there was more and 
|more in him to excite my curiosity and admiration, and 
lit was to his influence, I attributed that thirst for knowl- 
edge, which induced me, much against the will of my pa- 
rents, to commence a course of liberal education, and I 
verily beiieve, that more of my time in vacations was 
spent at the cottage than under the parental roof. To 
him the Latin and Greek were as familar as the En- 
glish. Indeed, most of his time was spent in reading the 
ancient authors, many of his works he had obtained by 
ithe assistance of ny grandfather. The Niad was his 
particular favorite, nor did age diminish his attachment 
to it. Many parts he had committed io memory, among 
which were the parting of Hector and Andromache, and 
Priam’s supplication for the dead body of Hector, which 
he would sometimes repeat, and comment upon with an 
ecsiacy Which completely overcame him. He appeared 
perfectly acquainted with the trials and dangers which 
beset the student’s path; and freqently did I have occa- 
sion to remember with gratitude the advice he gave 
me. There was one expression, which he always made 
as his parting advice, when I was about leaving him for 
College. 

‘Beware of Ambition! Beware of Ambition!’ The 
solemn and serious tone with which he uttered these 
words, made an impression upon my mind, which will 
remain until my dying day. My curiosity was raised to 
the highest pitch, to know his early history, but whenev- 
er | made the most distant reference to this point, he 
would hesitate and evade ; and once, when I pressed the 
subject somewhat, he seemed to take offence — the only 
time ] ever saw him frown. 





Sach being my relation to the venerable object before 
me, with the firm conviction that the tie, which had so 
long and so sweetly bound us together, was soon to be 
sundered; the reader will be prepared to sympathize 








with me in the flood of tears, which I could not restrain. 
as 


De not moved.’ said the old man, ‘kind Heaven has 





heard my prayer, and directed your steps hither. Often 
when the King of Tcrrors has seemed to stand by my 
bed-side, when the scenes of eternity seemed realities, 
have I felt the sting of remorse, that I had so long kept 
you from the secret of my history. The time has now 
come.’ Clasping his withered hands to his breast, and 
raising his sunken eye to Heaven with a tremulous voice, 
‘God give me strength,’ said he. Having composed 
himself for a few moments, he proceeded. 

‘Know then, that I, like you, was once engaged in the 
eager pursuits of literature and science, and I thought 
myself furtune’s favorite son. My name stood highest 
on the roll of merit; in my veins flowed the noblest 
blood of Germany. Of riches I had enough, and more 
than enough. But what were the distinctions of wealth 
and birth to me. Such honors seemed too low. My 
spirit could not brook them. I determined to be the au- 
thor of my own fame —to unlock the treasures of knowl- 
edge was my delight, and the object of my ambition. 
My aim was nothing short of perfection, and the reward 
of my exertion was the highest honor of my class. But 
the sun of fortune was not always to shine so bright and 
fair. Night was to succeed the day. 

‘ There was one, a youth of noble sonl and mien: ey- 
ery feature of whose countenance remains distinctly 
in my mind, though gladly would I shut it out. It is the 
demon, which has ever haunted my soul, and made me 
wretched. His was the same desperate ambition with 
my own. Though the prize of victory was awarded to 
me, yet he acknowledged no one his superior. Like me 
he tasked his powers to the utmost. All acknowledged 
his superiority, but myself. The thought, even, of his 
being my rival, I could not endure; but what most of all 
harrowed my soul, was the fact of his poverty and igno- 
ble birth— that I, born to wealth and honor, accustomed 
to look down upon all with conscious superiority, should 
be brought to the degrading necessity of acknowledging 
such a rival, that possibly I might be compelled to yield 
to him the palm of victory, were thoughts to which my 
haughty spirit could not submit. Icould not say that 
nature had not endowed him with powers of body and 
mind equal to my own, though the laurel was still in my 
own hand. I was conscious that my advantages of birth 
and wealth had contributed not a little to my rank in the. 
University. This again was a source of considerable 
anxiety. I wished a thousand times that I had been born 
in obseure poverty; that instead of having it cast into 
my teeth, that my rank was the result of capricious for- 
tune, [ could have the consciousness of having raised 
myself to eminence. Vain wish! I was unhappy. I 
seemed to myself standing upon an awful eminence, in 
| danger every moment of plunging into the fathomless 
|abyss beneath. Nor was I the only one made wretched 
by an ambitious course. The finer feelings of my soul 
were supplanted ; and the object which [ once loved and 
adored as an angel pure and lovely, was neglected, and 
|pining, died. I will not, cannot distress you with the 
particulars. 

‘But to return. All eyes were fixed upon us with the 
most eager intensity. Sometimes it was our lot to enter 
the arena of discussion as personal opponents. On these 
occasions, not only our own excitement, but that of the 
class was the most intense. Frequently did I overhear 
little clusters of the students, discussing with great 
warmth the merits of the debate; some allotting the 
prize to me, and some to my opponent. I found, howev- 
er, that not only the officersof the University, but the 
better part of the students decided in my favor. This 
gave me a kind of fiendish pleasure, though it was not 
unmingled with the harrowing apprehensions, that the 
time was not far distant when I must yield the palm to 
my persevering rival. This apprehension, I doubt not, 
was inspired by just Heaven, to temper my unhallowed 
joy, and punish my unholy ambition. To submit to re- 
peated defeat, like my rival, was impossible ; and the 
purpose of my soul was, that the hour of my defeat 
should be the hour of my death. 

‘ Thus I passed my waking hours in a continued state 
of desperation, while the creatures of my disordered im- 
agination, in horrid array continually haunted and tor- 
mented me in my sleep. My cup of wretchedness was 
drank tothe very dregs, and the hand of disease was 
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- — 
fastening upon me with giant strength. The society of} 
mv friends and fellow students, no longer afforded me 
that pleasure that it once did. They noticed the fact, 
and with the importunity of warm-hearted friendship, 
besought me to leave the University. This was impos- 
sible, since it would be a virtual acknowledgement of 
defext. How long I could have sustained the conflict I 
know not. Disease was fast prostrating my energies, | 
while early habits of manual labor had imparted to his 
constitution that strength and firmness, which mine did 
not possess. But the race was to be interrupted, and 
neither of us were to obtain the object of our soul’s de- 
sire. 

‘Ina public performance, my rival had insinuated in} 
language too plain to be misunderstood, that I had main-| 
tained my superiority by unfair and dishonorable means. 
Conscious as [ was of innocence, and despising from the 
bottom of my soul the factitious circumstances of hered- 
itary wealth and honor, and whatever else could con- 
tribete to my distinction aside from my own honorable 
efforts, I could not brook the indignity. I demanded an} 
explanation. Ee indignantly refused it, with the reply | 
that he was not answerable for the construction which| 
any one might choose to put upon his language. My) 
intimate friends, ts whom J frankly laid open my feel-| 
ings of injury instead of sympathizing with me, meet 
demned my suspicions us groundless, and exculpated the 
individual from evil intentions. What now remained 
for me todo? My former friends in whom I had placed 
unwavering confidence, seemed to have deserted me, 





and my only resort was to appeal to him asa man of|/ always the sport of the country kitchen or the winter 


honor. The challenge was accepted; and now it was 
with us life or death. The next morning’s rising sun 
was to decide our fate. What were my thoughts and 
feelings during that sleepless night, I need not tell you; 
suffice it to say, that more than once I determined to re- 
trace my steps— but the die was cast. Seconds, weap- 
ons, time and place had been agreed upon, and go back, 
[could not. At the appointed hour we met. The fatal 
shot was exchanged. My antagonist sprang from the 
ground, and fell lifeless. The ball had pierced his heart.’ 
Here the old man’s emotions forbade farther utterance. 
His whole frame was convulsed, as though struggling 
with the King of terrors; and a solemn pause ensued. 
But soon recovering himself he proceeded : 

‘ The scales now fell from my eyes, and, too late, alas! 
I was myself the infatuated victim of ambition. Now, 
for the first time, was I satisfied of the innocence of my 
rival. But it was too late. His spirit had taken its 
flight. The horrors of that moment cannot be described. 
Murdered innocence, faithless love, grey hairs brought 
down with sorrow to the grave, broken-hearted sisters — 
all these, and a thousand other soul-rending thoughts 
rushed upon my mind like a hurricane; and in the reck- 
lessness and agony of despair, I would have followed 
the spirit, which I had just sent to eternity. But my 
strength did not permit. I swooned and fell. 

‘ The rest of my story is soon told. Recovering from 


this state, 1 found myself alone. The seconds had de-| 


parted with the dead body. I fled for my life. Dis- 
guising myself, I enlisted as a private soldier in the army 
just then embarking in the British service against the 
American colonies; I came to this country, fought, and 
was captured at Saratoga, taken to Boston, and when 
about to be transported back to Germany, made my es- 
cape. After wandering about the country awhile and 
begging my substance, as I could engage in no business, 
and enduring many hardships; Lat length found a wel- 
come home with your grandfather. To him I revealed 
my secret. He sympathized with me in my distress, 
and his consolations made me happy. But he is gone! 
andIlam left. I complain not of my lot. Heaven has 
been just, and ] submit in silence. And now,’ taking me 
by the hand, ‘ my tale is told! God bless you, my son, 
and save you frum the fate of Roland Vander.’ D. 





Man is fond of describing the benevolent nature of the 
human heart, but niggard in giving a practical argument 
to his theory. Richardson has clothed a hero in the 
richest garb of generosity, while the author himself 
would bestow but a small pittance in money upon the 
poor Johnson, even though kindred genius required his 
eharity. 
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Nor that thy banks are in rich verdure clad, 
Not that thy face inmirrors landscapes grand, 
Not that thou art the glory of the land, 
Not that thou kindlest eyes, too often sad, 
And givest emo tions to the soul of him 
Who ofien wanders on thy sedgy side 
To mark the morals of thy life-like tide ! — 
Or bright-winged birds who o’er the blue heavens skim 
Above thee far, as those freed souls which leave 
Their journeyings on the changeful stream of life, 
Soaring aloit! from low, mean toils and strife, 
Their songs of freedom and of joy to weave, — 
No! not for these I love thee, but that thou 
Declarest Gop! before whom, and whose works, I bow. 
LC. P. 


ONG MAW. 


Original. 











| Or the thousand remarkable characters who have 
,lived within the precincts of the country towns in New 
England, scarcely one has found a biographer. Many 
are there now living, who, when their eccentricities 
| shall have passed away, and the green sod of the church- 
| yard shal! have covered them, wil! have faded from the 
| memory of their contumporaries. That great geniuses 
| have lived unknown to the world, cannot be doubted; | 
and that New England has had geniuses, who by their | 
\friends were considered mere fools, and who were 
| fireside, need scarcely be asserted. 

To bring such characters into public notice, is not| 
only the duty of persons who are acquainted with their 


| . . . ° ° ‘ 
manners, but the histories of their lives should be sought | 
' 





- ie ; 
| for, as well as the histories of those geniuses who have | 


|been blessed with good fortune and an education. It 
| would doubtless be an interesting work, to have a well | 
| written collection of the histories of the eccentric per- | 
|sonages who have appeared during the last century in| 
‘our villages. The writer who would undertake such a| 
| work, would find materials sufficient for his purpose, by 
| listening tothe legends of the old dames, who render so | 
| pleasant a residence in the country. When allusions are | 
| made to such characters, as they frequently are, in des-| 
|cribing one person to another, | am always inquisitive | 
|enough to seek out the history of the persons to whom | 
‘allusion is made, and I have often discovered from the | 
| descriptions, that minds were possessed by these men, if 
not of a superior, at least of acurious stamp. 

The biography of Uncle May is not related to make 





because an unvarnished narration is far more touching | 
‘than a tale embellished with the flowers of language. | 
| His history was gathered in part from my good aunt, 
| who was ever willing to gratify my desires, in relating | 
|to me the history of these old venerables: the rest I ob- 
| tained from actual observation, when a little boy. I 
| have often sat me down in one corner of the old country 
|| kitchen fire-place, on a cold evening, and watched the 
|| old man, marking every word he uttered, as breathing | 
| something peculiarly interesting. A thousand times, 
| too, have I been angry when the hired-men in the house | 
| would joke Uncle for such was the name by which he was | 
| universally called — lest he should be excited to anger. | 





In the first place, however, before I proceed farther, it 
will be necessary to speak of the fortune of our genius. 
As to the time when he was born, I never was able cor- | 

rectly to ascertain; to judge from his white locks, I| 
should suppose about the year 1740. His father was a| 
respectable farmer, and a man of considerable property, 
| which he left to his son John May, of whom I speak. 
| Uncle May prospered for some time after his father’s 
| death, but owing to mistakes in the settling of accounts, | 
lof which he was little careful, his property was all taken | 
|from him, and a partial derangement ensued. From| 
‘this moment he became an oddity anda rhymer. His 


| 
| 


} = ° . . 

|| eccentricity was as singular as it was peculiar; never | 
'| did he walk ina road, without gathering all the stones | 
from it, and throwing them on the roadside or =| 





;them on the walls. Ihave known him to be half a day 
,in walking a short distance on an errand, but not a rock 


could be found in the road after he had passed. So long 
had he been accustomed to this singular work, that when 
I was acquainted with him, his labor was much lighter 
than it had been ; for scarcely any rocks could be found 
—only such as were rooted out of their places by the 
wheels of wagons, or cast there by the thoughtlessness 
of the little school urchins. But his neatness was not 
alone exercised on roads— no place under his care was 
ever indisorder, no weeds remained in my aunt’s garden, 
no hay was left scattered before the barn door; in fine, 
nothing could be found out of its proper place. 

The mind of Uncle was comparatively weak, at the 
age when I was residing in the same house with him; 
still he did not seem to have lost his boyishness of spirit 
and jocose levity, which generally glides off with age 
and leaves man toa surliness and silliness of humor. 
His sayings were in the main, pithy and striking, and 
he would rhyme on any subject given him, with great 
felicity. This, however, he would not do after being 
teased and plagued ; he did it for the most part of his 
own accord, or when it was little expected. In all cases 
when in good humor, he spoke in rhyme, which seemed 
|to flow spontaneously and with no effort. The lines 
were characterized by smoothness, a quality which even 
writers of rhyme do not always succeed in obtaining. 





|out a story, but plain facts are merely strung together, || 


His epigrams were very amusing, and his epitaphs 
jlaughable. One night, while the family were sitting 
|around the fire, in came one of the neighbors, announ- 
|cing the death of Jemmy Porter, the ostler of the village 
inn. After inquiries were over, Uncle was as usual 
called upon for an epitaph. He was gazing in the bright 
blaze that flashed up from the hearth, and all were wait- 
ing in anxious expectation. Uncle commenced and 





| said: — 


Here lies a cask of Porter, 

Sealed up with brick and morter ; 
Had it worked one day longer, 

It would have been much stronger. 


This was the prologue toa laugh. On another occa- 
sion, in the summer season, Uncle was sent to get some 
water at the well. The night was quite dark, but Uncle 
was bold and fearless; so he took the pail, and out of 
doers he went. Now as luck would have it, Dame For- 
tune, in one of her wild freaks, had rendered useless the 
venerable well which stood before the house, the pride 
|of the honest farmer and his wife, and the industrious 
workmen with praiseworthy zeal had prepared a new 
one, at some distance from the mansion. By some mis- 
take occasioned by the darkness of the night, cr rather 
perhaps from abscence of mind, Uncle in his onward 
;course happened to take a step into the empty well, 
[where he patiently tarried. The delay of Uncle caused 
| greatastonishment among the group in the cottage, and 
a young villager was forthwith despatched in search of 
\the wanderer. Not a trace however could be found, not 
}a sound heard; fur Uncle always made himself content- 
ed. The young messenger at last bethought himself 
of the lungs given him by nature, and of their intended 
/use. He thereupon proceeded to cry out, with stentorian 
| effort —‘ John May — Uncle— Uncle!’ A voice from 
\the well responded, 


Here I am strait as a pin, 

Without broken bone or skin ; 
When I come ont yon may cone in, 
ButI should v’t like to try it again. 











mis: 


| This poetical effort of Uncle was quickly spread 
jamong the circle of his admirers, and added celebrity 
to his literary renown. One other peculiarity I shal} 
}mention, with which I shall conclude. 

He was very Byronic, as the saying is, at the age of 
seventy, and his night walks have afforded many anec- 
|dotes for the wits. It was on one of these occasions, 
lthat he went to the house of a person, whom he always 
|seenyed delighted to vex, and who had often been roused 
‘by his midnight calls. Uncle went up to the door, and 
lwith a huge cudgel beat it, tll he saw a lamp borne 

through one of the rooms; he then concealed himself 
|behind the portico-post, when the door opened, and the 


joccupant of the house, having in vain looked for him, 


|| suspecting it to be Uncle, asked — 

‘Are you John May?’ 

*So some folks say.’ 

‘Do you come here to make rhymes?’ 
‘Yes, sir, | do sometimes.’ 

‘Then get out of my sight!’ 

‘Thang you sir, geod night! ’ 
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FMRI AS 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 
SHAKSPEARE. 

Tuenre is nothing in nature more noble than a fine old 

tree, towering above the earth with grand dignity, and | 
receiving the first sunbeam as a radiant crown of jewels 
upon its head, and the dews of the night, like sprinklings 
of diamonds among its, foliage. It has always been a 
subject of fine thoughts and pleasant associations with 
me, and I never, as L. E. L. somewhere quaintly says, 
so sensibly ‘ feel all my finest feelings,’ as when, in a 
Summer noon, I lie leisurely along upon the green sward 
with a canopy of nature’s loveliest network over my 
head. How prettily Leich Hunr describes a seat like 
this: 

Here ’s the place to seat us, love! 

A perfect arbor, — look above, 

How the delicate sprays, like hair, 

Bend them to the breaths of air! 

Listen, too — it is a rill, 

Telling us its gentle will. 

Who, that knows what luxury is, 

Could go by a place like this? 

The influences which seem, at these times, to be show- 
ered down upon me by every gentle zephyr, are soothing 
and happy ; and even when there floats no breeze among 
the overhanging branches -- when the sultriness of the 
midsummer pervades the atmosphere, and there breathes 
around me not evena whisper, and there waves above 
me not even a single leaf to disturb the deepened hush, 
there is still a beautiful charm in such a situation. The 
rays of the sun which parch the flowers skirting the gar- 
den walk, and wither the verdure and blush of the 

Lanes so full of roses, 

And fields so grassy deep. 
and which turn to golden yellow the harvest that waves 
upon the hill side, cannot penetrate here. Never a leaf 
within my sight is changed from its own bright green, 
though it hangs so motionless from its bough — never a 








And :upplication. For his simple heart] 

Might not resist the sacred influences 

That form the stilly twilight of the place, 

And from the gray old trunks that bigh in heaven 
Mingled their mossy boughs, and trom the sound 
Of the invisible breath that swayed at once 
Alltheir green tops, stole over him, and bowed 
His spirit with the thoughts of boundless power 
And inaccessible majesty. Ah, why 

Should we, in the world’s riper years, neglect 
God’s ancieut sanctuaries, and adore 

Only among the crowd, and under roofs 

That our frail hands have raised? Let me at least, 
Here in the shadow of this aged wood, 

Offer one hymn 


I feela grief at times, hke that with which I might 
mourn the loss of a faithful friend, when I behold a 
majestic and ancient tree being levelled to the ground, 
and all its bright garniture of blossoms and leaves de- 
spoiled and trampled in the dust; and I have fancied 
that the crash which succeeds its mighty fall, was a gush 
of noble indignation, like that which might burst from a 
king, when bearded in his own hall. 

Who does not remember Campbell’s exquisite lines, | 
‘The Beech’s Petition?’ What can be more beautiful | 
than the concluding stanzas ?— 





Thrice twentv summers I have stood 
In bloomless, fruitless solitude ; 

Since childhood in my rustling bower 
First spent its sweet and sportive hour ; 
Since youths and lovers in my shade 
Their vows of truth and rapture paid, 
And on my trunks surviving frame 
Carved many a long forgotten name. 
Oh! by the vows of gentle sound, 

First breathed upon this sacred ground, 
By all that love hath whispered here, 
Or beauty heard, with ravished ear, 

As iove’s own altar honor me, — 

Spare, woodman ! spare the Beechen Tree ! 


There is a fine passage in the first chapter of Ivan- 
hoe, which I never can forget any more than I can the 
delight with which I at first read it. Icopied it among | 





my ‘ Leaves’ then, and from them I have transcribed it, | 








fountain of that pellucid stream is dried up beneath the 
sun — for his blaze cannot reach one of the thousand lit- 


tle springs that contribute to its creation, and which send | 


it rippling and murmuring along at my feet. 

Bryant, whose muse seems to be the Genius of Amer- 
ican Forest-scenery, describes its Spring beauties with 
exquisite fidelity in the following two or three verses, 
which I put down here from memory : — 

When Spring to woods and wastes around 
Brings bloom and joy again, 

The murdered traveller’s bones were found, 
Far down a narrow glen. 


The fragrant birch above him hung 
Her tassels in the sky, 

And many a vernal blossom sprung, 
And nodded careless by. 


The red-bird warbled, as he wrought 
His hanging nest o’erhead, 

And fearless near the fatal spot 
Her young the patridge led. 


There isa fine philosophy in Trees, and they have 
many a tongue to speak it forth audibly and impressive- 
ly. It isa philosophy which tells of what has been, and 
sketches the scenes of olden time in beautiful and pow- 
erful colors; each leaf has a story, each trunk is a mon- 
nment of the past. The music which murmurs from 
every bough is a voice that celebrates the glory, or be- 
wails the departure of by-gone days; and the circles 
whieh mark its age at the heart of the trunk, are but so 
many lessons of life, to teach its fleetness, and to record 
its instability. And there is a sober and religious sanc- 
tity in meditating upon green woods. They are full of 
instruction, and furnish delightful topics for reflection. 
and consolatory guides to calm, and peaceful, and sooth- 
ing thoughts, when we- would commune with ourselves 
and be still. Bryant calls them sanctuaries, and so they 
are :— ; 

‘The groves were Gou’s first temples. Ere man learned 
‘To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 

and spread thie roof above them; ere he framed 

The lofty vault to gather and roll back 

‘The sound of anthems; in the darkling wood, 

Amid the cool and silence, he knelt down 

And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 





I had well nigh said, an hundred times, and here it is’ 
jagain. What can be more beautiful than the idea con- | 
tained in the first italicised sentence? and the language | 
too-—- how vivid the picture it has sketched! The scene 
is beside the river Dove, in merry England, in the time | 
of Richard L.:— | 


The sun was setting upon one of the rich grassy glades of the | 
forest, which we have mentioned in the beginning oi the chapter. | 
Hundreds of broad, short stemmed oaks, which had witnessed, per- 
haps, the stalely murch of the Roman Noldiery, tung their broad, 
gnarled arms over a thick carpet of the most delicious green sivard: 
in some places, they were intermingled ‘with beeches, hollies, and | 
copsewood of various descriptions, so closely as totally to intercept 
the level beams of the suiking sun; in others they receded irom 
each other, forming those long sweeping vistas, in the intricacies of 
which the eye delights to lose itself, while imagination considers | 
them as the paths to yet wilder scenes of sylvan solitude. Here | 
the red rays of the sun shot a broken and discolored light, that par- | 
tially hung upon the shattered boughs, and mossy trunks of the | 
trees; and there they illuminated, in brilliant patches, the portions | | 
of turf to which they made their way. 


| 

How charming are those stanzas of Mrs Hemans, en-| 
titled ‘The Last tree of the Forest!’ They have al-| 
ways struck me as far superior to the majority of her | 
Poems. The two first of them, comprising the address || 
to the Tree, are remarkably fine: — | 








Whisper, thon Tree, thou lonely Tree, 
One where a thousand stood! 

Well might proud tales be told of thee, 
Last of the solemn wood! 


Dwells there no voice amid thy boughs, 
With leaves yet darkly green? 

Stillness is round, and noontide glows, — 
Tell us what thou hast seen?’ 

What a rich and fruitful theme for a poet isthis! how 
replete with high and beautiful inspiration— how redo- | 
lent of the true spirit of genuine poetry! What Tree is | 
there, among all we have loved, and upon each of which | 
our thoughts have rested and still rest with such happy | 
memories, that does not seem ready to tell us some tale || 
of pleasure or of sadness — that does not seem, while it | 
waves proudly over our heads, as if it had a memory of 
the past, and breath and voice to utter its secrets ? 

I have been a passionate admirer of forests and woody | 
retreats from my earliest days; and [ have thrown to- 
gether many a tribute to their praise, from many a wor- 
shipper of their beauty ; and I shall close this rambling 
transcript, by pointing out some of the prettiest of them 














to your notice, and that of your good readers : — 





The leafy hills so calmly lie, 

There seems no living thing in all the scene, 

Only that lavish garniture of green, 

Gold-tinted, where the pine tree tapers high. 

PERCIVAL. 


I remember. I remember the fir-trees, dark and high, 
I used to think their slender tops were close against the sky ; 
It wasa childish ignorance, but now ’t is little joy 
To know I’m further off from heaven, than when I was a boy. 
Hoop. 
Many a tall, out-branching tree 
Seems to repose on yon pale sky — 
Like hearts from human trial free, 
Upon a blest eternity. FaIrFiELp. 
The spirit of Beauty unfurls her light, 
And wheels her course in joyous flight: 
I know her track through the balmy air, 
By the blossoms that cluster and whiten there ; 
She leaves the tops of the mountains ¢reen, 
And geins the vailey with chrystal shecn. 
At noon, she hies to a cool retreat, 
Where bowering elms over waters mect, &c. &c. 
Dawes. 
*T is morning’s prime. Athwart the Trees 
A brassy lustre shines; where matin beads, 
Like drops of light, have diamoned the boughs; 
And here and there some crisped and glossy sti eam, 
Lit by a peeping ray, laughs through the leaves. 
MonrTGOMERY. 
And now ’tisnoon. The Trees stand still 
Amid the air, and at their matted trunks 
The ploughman lies, his head upon his palms. 
While ’tween the spangled leaves the sheen of heaven 
Gleams on him beauteously. Ibi. 


I have very meny more, but my extracts have already 
been copious, and I must take my leave. 


American Monthly Magazine. 


ABI MUMSHMOOID. 
‘ Tuere is no such thing as true happiness under the 
sun, thought Aben Mahmud, as he reclined at sunset, 


||beneath the gold and azure curtains of his magnificent 
\|tent. He was lord of a thousand slaves—the inmates 


of his harem were the loveliest that languish on the sun- 


jny hills of Circassia, or bask among the roses of the 


valley of Cashmere. ‘There is no such thing as true 
happiness under the sun,’ said Aben Mahmud. A light 
cloud of mist rose from the bosom of the lake before 
him — gradually it gathered and approached, until the 
form of his guardian angel, Amra, stood before him. 
‘Art thou unhappy yet,’ said the angel,‘ when I have 


| bestowed on thee all that thy heart most earnestly craved.’ 


‘Tam,’ replied Aben, with a deep sigh. 
‘Then go with me, I will show thee one who has found 
that happiness which you have so long sought for in 


| vain.’ 


The angel took him by the hand, and they mounted 
together intothe air. The goiden minarets of his native 
city melted from his view, and he discerned the blue 
tnountains of Persia in the distance. At length they 
alighted in a rough and uncultivated valley, between 
two immense ranges of rock. A few scattered rays of 
the sun, fell, here and there, between the clefts upon the 


istinted herbage. A half-starved flock of lambs wander- 


ed over the sward, or reposed in the scanty sunshine. A 
niggardly brook drippled along the pebbles, and went 
whispering and tinkling down the cliff below. The an- 


\gel alighted with Aben Mahmud in front of a rude and 


dreary looking cabin, built of logs and moss. A gaunt 
mastiff lay stretched lazily before the door, and a solita- 
ry vine straggled along the rough seat by the window. 

‘The very picture of desolation,’ said Aben Mahmud. 

‘Shall we enter ?’ asked the angel. 

‘Humph --by Alla, I fear we shall meet with a cold 
reception.’ 

‘Learn not to judge hastily.’ 

He knocked at the door. ‘Come in,’ said a female 
voice, of almost wonderful depth and sweetness. Aben 
Mahmud started and curled his mustaches. The angel 
slipt off his wings, and in an instant they were in the 
only apartment in the cabin. 

A few inferior and indispensable articles of furniture 
was all that the room contained. A young and beautiful 
woman, cuarsely but neatly attired, sat nursing her child 
by the bed side. 

‘Good morrow, Zelica, where stays thy husband, Ca- 
sim?’ asked Amra. 
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‘He is now upon the mountains, hunting the deer, 
good father — wilt please ye to be seated ?’ 

‘ Art thou as hap yp sawhen I saw thee last? If thou 
wert nota pious daughter of our race, I helieve thou 
wouldst find abundant cause to complain of the lot which 
Allah has bestowed upon thee.’ 

‘Yet wherefore should Fcomplain?’ replied Zelica 
with a modest blush --‘I could not —Oh! I could not be 
happier than when here with Casim.’ 

Amra looked intelligently at Aben Mahmud. He 
smovthed down his beard, and kept his eyes fixed on the 
ground. 

‘And thy husband, Zelica, is he happy ?’ continued 
Amra. ; 

‘Most gratefully so. Hark, there is his cheerful whis- 
tle— he is returning from the chase.’ 

A young man, of a muscular, active form, sprang into 
the room; saluting Zelica witha kiss, and, perceiving 
the guests, bowed deferently. 

‘Why, thou returnest home betimes, my son,’ said 
Amra, mildly. 

‘Good fortune, father, turns the laggard’s feet home- 
ward; and Zelica,’ said he, with a gopd humored smile, 
‘ would be disconsolate, if my stay were long.’ 

‘And ari thou happy, Casim ?’ 

‘Wherefore should I not be ?’ 

‘Thou hast none of the comforts of life,’ observed 
Aben Mahmud, incredulously, ‘thy cabin scarce affords 
a shelter from the winter storm —-thy life is exposed to 
continual danger upon the mountains — wherein, then 
consists thy happiness ?’ 

‘In exertion, and in contentment with whatever Allah 
gives me,’ replied Casim, proudly. 

‘The secret is mine,’ said Aben Mahmud, with a 
smile. Liberally rewarding the cottagers, they depart- 
ed, 

‘Wherein shall I employ myself, thought Aben 
Mahmud, as he was speeding homeward through the 
air. ‘I will understand all mysteries, and give laws to 
kings.’ 

Hath not the world heard of Aben Mahmud, the wise 
Caliph of Bagdad ? 


ORIG OY AIG THEO W GEM. 

Tue mind of man performs its operations, like the 
ancient Alchymist, in its hidden sanctuary, and no one 
may read its mysteries. Since, therefore, actual knowl- 
edge concerning it cannot be attained, speculations may 
with propriety be indulge’. We perceive great differ- 
ences in the display of mind. There are those whose 
thoughts spring up spontaneously, claiming attention and 
reverence by their freshness and power; while others 
manifest a total want of originality, both in sentiment 
and expression. There may be a diversity in the pri- 
meval constitution of mind; but not sufficient to account 
for the variety of its developements. Much more de- 
pends upon the discipline to which each mind is sub- 
jected. But originality of thought cannot be referred to 
education and the culture of the intellectual faculties ! 
for unlettered men often excel the scholar. It does not 
depend upon morality and purity of conduct, else Byron, 
and Moore, and Burns had been destitute of it. It can- 
not be attained by him, who fashions his actions and sen- 
timents according to the examples of men, or the pre- 
cepts of books. He cannot wear a higher title than that 
of the plagiarist. 


What then are the sources of original thought? Man 
—Nature—God. Shakspeare studied the former, and 
derived thence those diamonds of thought which will 
shine forever. A careful observation of mind is one of 
the most fruitful sources of new ideas. Whether the 
observer regards the operations of his own immortal 
spirit, or looking abroad, views mankind in a social 
capacity, he cannot fail to gather intellectual treasures; 
and his acquisitions will be in strict proportion to his 
shrewdness and attention. Thomson studied Nature, 
and thence enriched his pages with thoughts before un- 
uttered. It is not possible to behold with an inquisitive 
eye the works of Omnipotence, and to trace the various 
forms and changes of the material world, without feel- 
ing the soul swell with the teachings of Nature. The 
inquiring mind finds something new in every thing. 








Milton studied the plans and operations of the Divine 
Being. As his vision darkened to ail the beauties of 
earth, embraced Heaven and Hell in its bold and un- 
shrinking gaze, he uttered those expressions of sublimi- 
ty, whose grandeur denotes their origin. In the lone 
communion of the spirit with God, there are original 
feelings created, and consequent sentiments spring forth 
such as none can utter, except him who has drank at the 
fountain of inspiration. 


For the production of new thoughts then, either as a 
rigid, philosophic scrutiny of mind and matter, or an 
imaginative poetic view of the wonders of nature, or a 
pious prospeciive contemplation of God, and the glories 


of heaven is necessary. The sources of vriginal thought || 
Though one is not learned, he can be a}! 


are open to all. 
careful observer of men and things; though he is not 
endowed with a vivid imagination, he can look into his 
own soul; and though he is neither Philosopher nor 
Poet, he may be a Christian. 

Parthenon. 





DIBA Ele 
We may noi inquire into it, jor it is a secret. — Jeremy TayLor. 
Deatu, dark, awful, unknown! Thy voice and form 
have a power and a mystery sufficient to daunt the bold- 
est heart, and to call forth a tremor on the gayest and 
most careless brow. The traces of thy supremacy are 


alike visible in the eternal pyramids that frown along || 
the Nile, or the simple marble, over which the green || 


footsteps of the moss stealeth in the village church-yard. 
Monarchs hear thy still and awful voice at the banquet 
and on the throne, and tremble with a sudden fear. The 
warrior sees thee among the pomp of rustling banners 
and the gleam of arms, and forgets, for a moment, the 
voice of fame. The lover grows pale at thy approach, 
and clings, with a desperate and breathless grasp, to the 
beautiful victim thou hast marked out for thine own. 
All estates and orders of men—prince, priest, vassal, 
saint and beggar, are compelled to own thy sway, and to 
sacrifice at thine altar. Well hath the golden minstrel, 
of pagan Rome, sung of thee — 
Pallida Mors yuo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres. Horat. Lib. I. Ode IV. 

Upon that portion of the universe, with which we are 
acquainted, decay has widely and legibly set its seal. 
All things around us, whether the scenes and places fa- 
miliar from childhood, or the forms and features of those 
we love, or the delicate traces which affection has left 
upon our path, are one by one losing their beauty and 
interest, and passing away. Amid the wreck they oc- 
casion, we feel ourselves, too, about to be lost in the same 
silent ocean whither they are swept. In childhood, the 
thought of death has more of mystery, and less of re- 
pulsion, than at any other time. The young mind en- 





THE HEAVENLY SHEPHERD. 


| 

Deer in the midnight that preceded the festival of 
|Spring, at which the first two sons of the human race 
|were to bring a thank-offering to the creator, their moth- 
er saw in sleep a wondrous dream. The white roses, 
which her younger son had planted around his altar, 
|were changed to blood-stained roses and more fully 
|blown, such as she had never before seen. She tried to 
pluck them, but they withered beneath her touch. Upon 
|the altar, whereon milk alone was the principal offering, 
‘now lay a bleeding lamb. Voices of lamentation were 
heard around, and amid them one voice of despair, till 
jat last all died away into tones of melody, such as she 
‘had never heard before. 
And a beautiful plain lay before her— more beautiful 
jeven than the paradise of her youth, and upon it wan- 
‘dered, in the likeness of her son, a shepherd clad in 
|white. The red roses were in his hair, and in his hand 
he held a harp, from which those tones of melody came 
forth. He turned affectionately toward her — began to 
japproach —and vanished. With him vanished the 
dream. 





| And as the mother awoke, she saw the day-dawn red 
jand blood like ; and she went forth with a heavy heart to 
\the festival of the thank-offering. 

The brothers brought their offerings ; — and their pa- 
rents returned homeward. But at evening their younger 
son came not back. Full of anxiety, the mother sought 
for him, and found only his scattered and mournful herd. 
He himself lay all bloody by the altar; the roses were 
stained with his blood, and the agonizing voice of Cain 
rang loud from a neighboring cavern. 

Senseless she sank upon the corpse of her son, and a 
second time the vision appeared to her. The shepherd, 
whom she saw in that new paradise, was her son. The 
red roses were in his hair, sweet tones resounded from 
his harp, and he sweetly sang to her; ‘Look upward to 
the stars in heaven; my weeping mother, look upward. 
Behold yon glittering chariot there ; it bears us to other 
plains, to a more beauteous Paradise, than thou in Eden 
sawest; where the blood stained rose of innocence 


more fully blooms, and sighs are changed to sounds of 
melody.’ 





The vision disappeared; and Eve arose with new 
strength from the pallid corpse of her son. And on the 
morrow, when she had bedewed him with tears, and 
crowned him with the roses of the altar, his father and 
mother buried him by the altar of his God, in the light 
of abeauteous day-dawn. And oft at midnight sat they 
by his grave, and gazed toward heaven, upward to the 
high-moving chariot of stars, and sought their shepherd 
there. 





Herder’s Translations. 
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tertains it for a moment, and then only when the loss of 
some dear object has forced the consideration upon it. | 
But the impression lasts only till some equally new and | 
strange object appears to drive it away —it furnishes no 
food for reflection, and the sad truth is not realized and 
felt. In youth, when the mind turns more within itself 
— when external objects and occurences begin to give 
strength to the principle within, the thought of death 


. ° . ° | 
endures longer, and leaves, when dismissed, impressions 


which are in a degree vivid and actuating. Manhood 
feels it to be a dark and unwelcome thought --a thought 
which, however he may strive to forget, continually rises 
in his mind, and casts its sombre shadow over all his 
hopes and pleasures. It is the familiar and constant 
companion of age, totters with it along the difficult 
pathway of declining life, and leaves it not nntil its mas- 
tery is complete. Oh, death! how we strive to forget 
and escape thee. In youth, we sport among the flowers 
and the sunshine, and laugh thee to scorn. In manhood 
we dread thy stern, intruding brow, and endeavor to flee 
in vain from thy occasional presence. In age we suffer 
thee, with tears, to linger around us, until we fall into 
thy cold and unwelcome embrace. Happy is he, who, 
in the confidence of a holy hope, can despise thy victory 
—and with the glories of another world, bursting upon 
his enraptured view, can smile away the terror of thy 


And oh! is there not atruth also in our fictions of the unseen 
world? Ate there not yet bright lingerers by the forest and the 
stream? Are the fairies and the invisible hosts but the children of 
our dreams and not their inspiration ? Pilgrims of the Rhine. 


How natural is is, for us to incline.a pleased and ad- 
miring ear to such ‘ eloquent madness’ as this! How 
reluctantly do we suffer the bright images of fancy to be 
torn from us! They are the familiar friends of our ear- 
lier and more innocent years—- they are the companions 


| 


| of our solitary hours, and though too often beguiling and 
| ruinous to the mind, still we love tocherish and enter- 
‘tain them. We gain them first, we part with them last. 
| The wind whispers out its sweet and mysterious tone in 
‘our ear, and we are fain to believe it the expressed and 
‘audible voice of a spirit. The grass and the flowers, we 
|love to think, have all their inhabitants ; ‘the fairy poe- 
jple of the green,’ whose existence and enjoyments are 
proportionable to the beauty of their dwelling-place. 
iThe stars burn above us with their far and intense, and 
' spiritual lustre and we persuade ourselves that intelli- 
gencies as bright and pure exist upon them, who feel an 
interest in our welfare. All things, animate, or inani- 
mate, we make the guardians of our purest pleasures, 
the sources of our most delicate thought, the objects and 
shrines of our worship. ‘True, there comesa time when 
these delusions must end. But how often does manhood 
harassed by cares, wish again for the earnest and pas- 





sting. 


sionate fancy —the fervor and enthusiasm of the boy. 
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js | Not a word of information is contamed in them, that diay not he 
PIKESTAFF. : ; 
THE HARTFORD PEARL. Pp epatah ithout tt lightest modicum of taste or | found at one’s elbow every day — and not at the rich man’s merely, 
aragraph-patchers, without the siightes § } ‘ > an’s — not at his who is a liierate ore than i 
’ e : talent, are the guendiens of many of the family weeklies, in which || scars ecko <a A eR ee ecto rn sen a Bie 
‘s EDITED BY ISAAC C. PRAY, JUN. | they declare themselves to be the advocates of real morality. | = 








WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1834. 


IRA SSA 
Tue Editor of the Hartford Pearl offers and will pay a prize of 


TWENTY DOLLARS, for the best concise and spirted Essay on 
the annexed subject: 


‘The duties of a patron of American Periodical Literature, and 
the importance of paying subscription-monies.’ i 

Each Essay, written for the Prize, must be accompanied“ with a 
separate envelope, containing the name of the author, and must be 
sent, post paid, to the Editor of the Hartford Pearl, Hartford, Conn., 
on or before the first day of November next, when the judges will 
convene for the purpose of making a decision on the articles which 
may be offered, 

Exchange papers will confer a favor by noticing the above. 





PeriopicaL Literature. — We take the liberty of introducing to 
the readers of this paper some remarks, in the form of Conversa- 
tions, which were written by ourself some months since, for the 
iast nuinber of a monthly periodical, which was not very exten- 
sively circulated. If our time and health permit, we shall endeav- 
or, in the course of the winter, to prepare Conversations of a simi- 
lar style, for this work, which we trust will be agreeable to our 
readers. 


MORGAN. 


Our one great fault has been, that —like others who could do 
something, if they would, for the reformation of the press, and the 
glory of our literature —we have not been willing to declare all the 
convictions of our reason. We have permitted matters, of great 
importance, connected with the American press, to pass unno- 
ticed. 





MORGAN. 
And their very columns are all the while teeming with false state- 
ments, unjust criticisms, and shocking accounts of terrible disas- 
ters. 
BONUS. 

Yes, they are the repositories of malignity and ignorance, and 
the annalists of debauchery and crime. They are foul from begin- 
ning to end — leading the minds of children and youth, to believe 
that America is a piace of all wickedness, and that vice is as pros- 
perous as virtue. 

FONT. 

Their literary articles, too, are, a!most all of them, of a poor char- 
acter — full of sickly sentiment, and unjust views of society — 
penned by persons of little talent, or, perhaps by the lowest prac- 


| ticers of morality and virtue. 
' 


PIKESTAFF. 

As advancers of American literature what are they? 
hide the best periodicals of our cvuntry, they seek English Jour- 
| nals, and transfer to their co.umns, articles of no interest to Amer- 
| icans. 

SABLE. 

Their sources of knowledge, and of literature are the English 
periodicals. To republish is their greatest desire! How will this 
mania affect our essayists, and our periodical literature ? 

PIKESTAFF. 

It may do some injury; but not much. The republication of for- 

eign magazines is decidedly bad — but it cannot be helped. 
FONT. 


True. Publishers, without any regard for our credit abroad, 














i | SABLE. 


’ But it is not now too late to say something of existing evils. And 
F what, I would ask, is the condition and prospects of the periodical 
i literature of our country ? —what is the state of her magazines? 
te and what is to become of the great number of powerful essayists 
with which our country is now — as she ever has been — gifted? 


PIKESTAFF. 


Why, each one must, as I conceive, write some large book; but 
how they wiil get it into the ‘circulating library’ I cannot tell — they 
must endeavor to illustrate some plate in the ‘book of nature,’ or | 
must send a novel to England, and have it placed, after a while, in 
the ‘magazine’ in this country. 





BONUS. 

Alas! Pikestaff, periodical literature is deplorably low. Mush- 
magazines enjoy buta poor support. Some of the poorest pages of} 
matter are paid for and examined, as we are told, by over twelve} 
receive the support of one or two hundred persons. 


SABLE. 


Why is this? Is it possib‘e that the subscribers to such works 
are biaime-worthy? or is it owing to the plans and schemings of 
publishers who puff their own works? 


FONT. 





To both. The public is the judge, but the individuals who com- | 
pose the public should institute comparisons between the peziodi- 
cals which they perceive before them. A prospectus is not the} 
proof of werit; nor is the puff, which says, ‘we have fifteen thou. | 
; sand subscribers,’ to be trusted. 





MORGAN. 


It seems to me, that it may be positively asserted, that those pa- 
pers which have the greatest number of subscribers, are the vilest 
in their liierary contents. 





PIKESTAFF. 
Generally itis so. And such vile trash could only be circulated | 
by means of brazen blazonry and plastic puffs. | 
BONUS. 


li is thus circulated; and it is only by making mach noise and 
attracting attention that an interest is excited, which becomes al- 
most too strong, to be loosed or broken. 


SABLE. 





The Prize Talcs, and Prize Pocins, were very powerful, at first, 


in doing this; but the public has been satisfied of sach impositions, ! | 


as will never again, I trust, disgrace the press. 


FONT. 


Money-spougers are, for the most part, the eonductors and pro- 
prietors of our presses, and they endeavor, by every means, to de- 


teriorate the character of the best publications. Otherwise, they || 


heed them not —they copy no articles from them — their rule is, | 
to say as little as possible of any thing with which they are not| 
themselves concerned ; and this is done in order to keep up their 
own potoriety. 


eee 





rooin after mushroom appears and disappears, and the best toned 1 


thousand subscribers — while the best works, must be contented to | | 


| 
| 


i 


| 
|; 
it 


| 
| 


will do it; but the people wil. soon be tired of that which is, for the 
most part, to them, but senseless jargon. The periodical literature 
of England, is principally of as little good to an Awerican, as is the 
| New-Gate blarney. 
BONUS. 
And, oftentimes, of as good a character! But this is not all that 
can be complained of. Our periodical literature is in danger from 


another source, — the distribution of books by subscription, in the 
| manner of periodicals. 


MORGAN. 

This usurpation of our periodical literature is improper in the 
extreme. Books circulated thus, have a tendency to discourage 
our writers, They are, generally, foreizn works, and many sub- 
scribe, who think that by itthey are promoting the cause of period- 
cal literature. 


SABLE. 
| 

seuding to a publisher for a work, though the influence is far differ- 
! 
| ent. 

FONT. 

The practice some have of sending forth subscription papers is 
| worthy of condemnation. Every author should permit his work to 
| stand on its own merits. If it be good, it will sell—if it be bad, it 
| wili meet its oblivion. 


PIKESTAFF. 

| Take my word for it, Font is right! Subscription-papers are, of 
‘all things, the inmost detestable; especially, such as are circulated 
| for the purpose of distributing common books by mail ! 


| MORGAN. 


It is not to be questioned; and publishers should know better 
q Pp 


In order to | 


How mistaken are such persons! —It is but the same thing as | 


FONT. 

| Isit come to this, that we shall thus be surrounded by these 
| things —these troubles of more plague 
| Egypt ? 


| 


than were the locusts iv 


SABLE. 


Is there no remedy for these abuses? 


| done to change the opinions of men? 


Cannot something be 


PIKESTAFF. 

| I fear but little will, however much can be done. There is a sla- 
|vishness in the guardians of the best presses, which keeps them 
| from warning people of danger. They are afraid to displease the 
,contrivers of these affairs, even though they know them to be bad, 
and teel opposed to theu. 

| 

| BONUS. 

| And it is to be lamented, too, that there are iirelings, connected 


t 


| with the presses, who will praise, to the utuos 
' 
! 
| 


| copies of new works, which, whatever may be their character or 
| tendenc puifed with equal ignorance. 


| 
| 


‘orce of their lan- 
guage, these papers. 
SABLE. 


And it is done, because they are favored by ihe booksellers with 


y, are 


MORGAN. 
Why do not some of our best editors examiue the state and char- 
acter of these works, and give them their due 
vere rebukes which they deserve? 


, in the just and se 
Men of the highest and best 
York 
In what are they engaged, when the 
vilest books, and most unprincipled papers toat around in such 
loathsome confusion } 


| reputation, it is said, are connected with some of the New 
|presses. Where are they? 
| 





MORGAN 


Let us, hereafier then, do what each of us cana, to promulgate 
those sentiments, which we believe will be for the prosperity and 
happiness of our country. Let us ail aim high. 

SABLE. 

Yes, let that spirit which we have cherished in our publication, 
go forth with us into the world. Letus be determined to do the 
| best we are able, for the cause of true politics, and the advance 
ment of a thriving, strong, and healthy literature 


FONT. 


” 


ail, 


| 
| y 

| Gentlemen, above 
| 

| 


let us remember that sound, original 
| thought is the only safe-guard to ourselves, and beneficial to causes 
}in which we may be engaged 


PIKESTAFF. 
Ne that thinks for himself is truly wise —take my word for it 
If people would always think for themselves, the country —the 
| world would advance to the summit of perfection. But if they do 


not — man will strive in vain for true liberty, or real happiness. 


j} Lire or Mrs Sippons. — By Thomas Campbell. 


New York, Har 
| per and Brothers. 184. — This volume is decorated with a very rich 
|imezzotint engraving of Mrs Siddons; and, it is an interesting vol 
We think, how- 
ever, that the work is not interesting for any thing that Mr Camp- 
bell has done for it. 


/ume, and once commenced must be read through. 





As a memoir tt is miserably written, incom 
plete, and far from being what every admirer of Mrs Siddons would 
| have it. All its attraction is owing to the incidents in the life of the 
| great Actress. 


Thomas Campbell has not done himself justice. 


Tue Works of Mrs. Sherwood, Vol. V. We noticed some weeks 





than to send these papers jorth, to disgust and dishearten the peo- 
| ple. —Should subscription papers be confined to large works, 
| would not be of much importance ; but some one comes along ev- 
ery week ready to place under your eye the prospectus of a ‘ Pen- 


i ny Post,’ ‘Children’s Astronomy,’ ‘Travels in Obio and Kentucky,’ | 


or some other such matter. 
BONUS. 


A common thing, indeed! If they come not while you are break- 
fasting, and drive you from your table, or intrude upon you while at 
work, it will be an uncommon mercy. If you stop at vour door, 
and have not some one to pull you by the sleeve, it will be because 
you are not seen 


SABLE. 


Pediars come from the south, from New York and Philadelphia, 
loaded down with these trouble venders—and scattering them 
around for the inconvenience and disturbance of every body 
| 
| PIKESTAFF,. 


breathe freely while these insects are around us. 


' 
| MORGAN, 
| 


it} 


| By the critical organs of Mike Pikestaff, it is too bad. We cannot 


Now here lies the ‘Penny Magazine.’— Are the people to sup- 
port such athing? Do the people need such stuff as we find here? i} 


jagone, with that high commendation which this lady’s writings merit 
!the fourth voluine of this admirable serics of publications by the 
i| Brothers Harpers, and we have just received volume fifth which 
|} contains The Infants’ Progress ; The Flowers of the Forest; Julian 

Oakley ; Ermind ; and Emancipation. 


| 


| 
| 





| To Corresponpen’s. — Several articles have been received, with 
lin the past week, which will receive attention in the next nuinber 
1] We acknowledge with pleasure, that we have received two Essays 
|| as candidates for the Prize which we offered. They who intend te 
|| write, will please forward their communications, without delay, as 


| there will be none on our part, by the first of November. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


‘I 


i 
| 
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